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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible C i It ad tes the Re- 
ligion of the Bible. and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action. 

It will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spirtual point 
of view, aad in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

At preseat the Circular is supported principally by the fands 
of the Oavida Community and its branch at Wallingford, aided 
by the free contributions of its friends, and the remittances of 
those who choose to pay for it. Our expectation, however, is, 
that the ideauf a FREZ DAILY RELIGIOUS PRESS, as the 
eomplement aad consummation of Free ls, Free Church 
and Free Senevolevut Societies, will gradually become known, 
and be appreciated among all ‘plritually minded religionists, 
and that thus the Cvouten, asthe embodiment of that idea, 
will draw to itselfa vol y more whole-hearted, 
for instance, than that which surrounds the Bible Society, and 
endows it annually with a revenue of several hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return us % copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
aad the simple order, ‘' Discontinue.” 

Adress * THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.” 
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Our Purpose in the Future, 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
wankiod, and ought to use the most commanding 
instru .nentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more coatinuous and universalinits operation. Re- 
iigion ougat, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing,and for thesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are expecting to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press, so soon as Providence opens the way, 
and the means are -tiaeaiah in their pene. 


Ch Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Ss. Now house’s 


SUPERIORSTEEL TRAPS, 


Enameled fraveling-Bigs, Palm-Leaf 
Hats, Caps, Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT & ORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
Groen & Preservea 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 


ALSO IN 


SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Orders for any of the above articles directed to 
THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
willreceive etna attention. 


PIII nen renner 


Publications. 
THE BEREAN; A A Manual for the help of those 


who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 

ostavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noyes. 

Price, $1,50. 

The Bereancontains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. The Second Coming. Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death.Con- 
densation of Life, &c.. &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bible evidences. but developing many new and interesting 
Conclusions differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
Allwho wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu 
‘ional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Onei la Community and its branches ; presenting, 
in connection with their History, a summary view 
of their Religious xnd Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyxs. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 


SE" Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the sbove Publications 
may be sent by mail to all parts of the country. 








The Osetia Cloiamenite: : 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fourteen years, and is self-supporting. There is a 
branch community located at Wallingford, Copn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

—The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the tcachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency. and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of INSPIRA LION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT OF Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of aws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of Free cRiTICISM 
on the part of all its members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-Tue Circunar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 

munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed formula of 


PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 


The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 
interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 
with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticen of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequeuce of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling togetherin Association, or Complex Fami- 


1es. 
Home Churches and Home Schools. 
Meetings every Evening. 
Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 
Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 
Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 
A Daily Press, divorcedfrom Mammon, and devo- 
ted to God. 





“FLOWER SEEDS. 


For sale, a choice assortment of Flower Seeds, of 
our own raising. They will be furnished in coliec- 
tions of twenty-five sorts for $1. 

We have also on hand an assortment, comprising 
some rare and valuable flower seeds, obtained of a 
Seedsman and Florist. They will be furnished in 
collections of twenty-five sorts, for $1. 

Persons wishing to purchase seeds for the coming 
season, may order from us through the mail. 

Address, ONEIDA COMMUNITY 


Oneida, NV. y. 
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Fascination. 

Fascination may be defined as the 
power of charming which any object of 
desire has over the person or desire that 
it addresses itself to. Human nature is 
compounded of a great variety of desires, 
and there is a corresponding variety of 
objects, pleasant to these desires ; and 
hence arises what we call the power of 
charming, or of fascination. This power 
is not an evil in itselt considered. God 
designed that there should be a charm 
between object and desire ; but his plan 
also contemplates the harmony of all the 
forces of desire, and is based on that 
theory. Our desires are arranged in se- 
ries, one rising above another in import- 
ance and strength, so that when proper- 
ly organized they shall act together under 
the lead of the highest spiritual desire ; 
and so combined they will act truthfully. 
Such is the plan of our being. 

Among the rest of our desires and sus- 
ceptibilities to fascination, is love of the 
truth. This is just as natural as love of 
food or music. We love the truth ; that 
is, we love exact, reliable knowledge of 
things. We have a love of correct repre- 
sentation and expression, which is the 
same inessence with that susceptibility 
in us which loves to see a correct likeness. 
We love to see a correspondence between 
representation and reality. All have it 
—tbis love of truth is in the very nature 
of our being. But in the disorganized 
state of human nature, under the devil’s 
administration, the passions are not or- 
ganized, and subject one to another, but 
each one does what is right in its own 
eyes, and so far as they use any relative 
influence, it is mainly to resist and op- 
press one another; the truthful organi- 
zation of them is not known. The love 
of the truth is put down on an equality 
with all the rest, and in many instances, 
it has to take rather an inferior place.— 
It is considered somewhat important that 
a man should love the truth, but not ad/- 
important. This desire is only one among 
many, and one which may be, and is in 
many cases, overborne or ignored by its 
stronger rivals. Toa great extent, it is 
believed that other passions which are 
strong and popular may properly have 
play without reference to truth, and are 
even condemned if they do not. 

But this love of the truth was designed 
by God to be the king of the passions in 
every human being ; it is the one that 
should have supreme sway. It should be 
lifted up, strengthened and nursed till it 
is stronger than all the rest, and can 
have its own way and will in our whole 
nature : and all the other passions should 
be attracted and bound to it in bonds of 
everlasting loyalty, till a shout goes up 
from the whole—-hurrah for the truth ! 
That is the beax ideal of human nature, 
Truth the king, and the whole nation en- 
thusiastic for him. If we find that our 
passions are not organized in this way, 
but that the love of the truth is down in 
an inferior position, we must take means 
to advance it. When the bees have lost 
their head, they take one and feed it ina 
special manner, and by nursing it make 
it grow intoaqueen. So among our pas- 
sions, if we find that the love of the truth 
is not thorough and supreme in us, we 
must learn a lesson from the bees, and 
take what little love of the truth we have, 
and nurse it till it is supreme, and can 
lead the hive. 

The love of the truth we have said,is 
one of our passions ; and the principie ‘of 
fascination operates between that pas- 





sion and its object, in the same way that 





it does. between alimentiveness and food. 
We can be charmed and fascinated by 
love of the truth, and our susceptibility 
to that charm can be increased till it is 
all-prevailing. By nursing that passion,. 
it will goon from strength to strength 
until there is heaven in its charm, and we 
are as perfectly swallowed up in it, as a 
man who has abandoned himself to the 
charm of intoxicating drinks. It is a re- 
fined spiritual good—the pleasure not so- 
gross and palpable as in the case of in- 
toxication, or the love of food, but there 
is just as much capability of increase and 
expansion in the one case as in the other. 
There is no difficulty in muaking of the 
passion of the love of the truth, a king,. 
and raising it up till it is almighty and 
every thing bows to it, and the whole. 
nature is loyal to it. But te this end it 
must be exercised and encouraged, and 
we must gather all the honor and nutri- 
ment around it which it weeds. We 
must so feel the importance of making 
it king, that we shall enter upon a despe- 
rate fight with everything that resists it 
in us;and in this way alone can we 
come to be harmonious characters, and 
have our passions organized and reduced 
to unity. 

Thus far we ‘have treated the subject 
of fascination in what may be called the 
primary or elementary view of it, refer. 
ring simply to the action of our suscep- 
tibilities toward the object we are fascin- 
ated with. But there is another view to 
be taken of the matter. We may ascend 
from the elementary view to a consideta- 
tion of the action of spérits ; for the 
principalities and powers of heaven and 
hell are at work in this business of fas- 
cination. It is easy tosee that the charm 
that is working between desire and its 
object may be greatly intensified by the 
presence of a spirit that has an interest 
in that charm. Wesee in the case ofa 
man and woman who are charmed with 
each other that this charm may be im- 
mensely intensified if it is enveloped ina 
spirit which is so interested in the mat- 
ter as to magnetise them both with in- 
tent to make them love one another.— 
We know how Mesmerisers excite any 
given passion or desire at will, Thus we 
can be bewitched in our affection or de- 
sire towards any object by a spirit, so 
that the simple value of the object would 
not at all account for the phenomena of 
its power over us. We find ourselves 
loving perhaps far more intensely than 
any visible attraction ean account for. 

This higher view of the subject needs 
particular attention in order that we may 
know the difference between good and 
evil agencies of fascination. Our pre- 
vious elementary view of the matter, leads 
us directly to the important general prin- 
ciple in this department. We say as 
love of the truth is God’s appointed king 
in the organization of our passions, so the 
Spirit or Truta is the spirit which 
should have perfect power of fascination 
over us, “ God is light, and in him is no 
darkness at all.” His spirit is a spirit of 
honesty, sincerity and whiteness ; and in 
seeking to reign over us, he approaches 
that part of our nature which he design- 
ed should be king of our passions—he 
approaches our love of the truth ; and 
this love of the truth in us is something 
that is capable of enjoying more than the 
mere knowledge of the truth. As we ob- 
served of the charm between man and 
woman, that it may be intensified by the 
presence ofa spirit, so that the simple 
power of the object will not account for 
the power of the charm, but that persons. 
find themselves loving more intensely 
than any visible attraction can account 
for ; so the charm between us and true 
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ideas, may be vastly greater than can be 
accounted for by the ideas themselves.— 
If there is a spiritual conjunction between 
us and those ideas—if we give ourselves 
to the love of the truth—to a real mar- 
riage union with it, as with a living 
thing—we really live in the element of 
the Spirit of truth ; thea there is a won- 
derful charm in it, and we enjoy mightily 
something. What is it weenjoy ? It is 
God himself. Our life drinks in his life 
—and here is the charm of all charms, 
By this charm the devil’s fascinations are 
to be precipitated and scattered, and by 
this charm God shall reign in us, and ex- 
istence become a delight. In yielding 
and abandoning ourselves to this charm 
our passions will all become harmonized, 
and we shall come to love God with all 
the heart. 

We will notice how the fascination of 
the Holy Spirit begins, and how it acts. 
Observe, that God finds entrance to us 
through the love of the truth. His ob- 
ject is to get the love of the truth estab- 
lished on the throne of the kingdom—to 
have all the passions under it, and subor- 
dinate according to their series, Then 
this same charm, that begins with the 
love of the truth, will descend through 
the whole kingdom, and intensify every 
other charm safely, truthfully, and 
healthily, and make every passion not 
merely a servant, but a bride—a loving, 
blissful bride of love of the truth. And 
this will carry the fullness of God down 
through all our passions, in the order of 
their subordination. And here we see 
the greatness of the fascination that 
God is capable of exercising over us, and 
that we are capable of being subject to 
in his Spirit. When the passions are 
fascinated in their true organic order, 
there will be a greater charm than there 
is in any isolated fascination, as, for in- 
stance, when a man is fascinated with 
the single charm of rum; for such a 
charm can have its sway and will only in 
solitude. It bears sway only by destroy- 
ing every other will in the man. All 
other fascination must surrender and 
come to an end—the king gains his 
throne by a general massacre. But the 
love of the truth, in order to have perfect 
sway, need not destroy or put out of its 
way any other part of human nature, It 
only demands organization of the pas- 
sions ; and it can have its perfect satis- 
faction, and reign with its highest possi- 
ble power and delight, in the fullness and 
highest activity of every part of human 
nature. 

Now let us look on the other hand at 
the devil’s method of fascination. It is 
clear that the principle that a spirit can 
intensify the activity of our susceptibil- 
ities toward an object, holds good in re- 
spect to evil spirits as well as good — 
The mesmeric faculty of exciting any 
orgar, is available to the devil. 
person desires any object, the devil can 
surround him with an element that shall 
intensify the charm of that object, and 
excite the desire toa degree that shall 
bewitch him and bring him in bondage 
toit. And the devil does exercise his 
power of fascination over men. His fas- 
cination may be distinguished from that 
which comes from God, generically, by 
the fact that he does not approach men 
through their love of the truth ; he does 
not regard any organic order ; the charm 
that he infuses does not pass through 
the series, but addresses itself to the pas- 
sion directly, without regard to the truth, 
and the proper subordination of one pas- 
sion to another. It is anarchic fascina- 
tion ; fascination of isolated passion— 
passion not reduced to loyalty to the 
truth. God is light. On the other 
hand, the devil is the power of darkness. 
He is a liar—one who has set human 
nature going ina lying way, i. e, ina 
disorganizing, anarchic way: he excites 
passion blindly. 

It is evident from this theory of dis- 
tinction between good and evil fascina- 
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have operation in the way of exciting 
any passion, without exciting the love of 
the truth ; that he is not confined in his 
operations to what we call the low, grov- 
eling passions ; but has the range of 
them all. The exciting of any passion 
whatever, before exciting love of the 
truth and independent of it, is properly 
the work of the devil. No matter how 
elevated and refined the passion may 
be, if is even what the novelists regard 
as the highest form of love between man 
and woman—celestial,angelic communion 
of hearts, without any apparent sensual 
element—it is still but a beautiful ap- 
pearance, i. e., a devil’s fascination ; for 
no love can be really pure without taking 
in the Spirit of Truth. 

There is still another third element to 
be attended to, in this view of the agen- 
cies of fascination. We have spoken of 
the direct, simple charm that the object 
produces on desire, and the intensifying 
of that charm by the presence of a spirit. 
There isa third or middle element, viz: 
verbal representation. Speech comes in 
to intensify charms, To go back, for il- 
lustration, to the original fascination, in 
the garden of Eden : Eve’s desire was first 
excited by the sight of the fruit of the 
tree of knowledge. There were the first 
simple elements, the object and desire ; 
secondly, there was the presence of a dia- 
bolic spirit to intensify the charm ; but, 
thirdly, the serpent was there to talk and 
argue the matter. He went into a pre- 
sentation of the merits of the case, by 
way of intensifying the charm, and giving 
execution to it. This faculty of intensi- 
fying charms by speech is an important 
and interesting subject of consideration. 
We know with certainty that there is a 
way of presenting appearances in words 
with immense effect to charm people 
away from the truth. The purpose and 
function of the Spirit of Truth is to 
preach reality ; but there is such a thing 
as having a purpose to present an ap- 
pearance th.at has no reality at the bot- 
tom of it: and this, in fact, is the na- 
ture of the devil’s charm. So far as he 
can, he operates on the spiritual nature 
of man with appearances that have no 
soul in them; for every charm that 
comes on a man in an anarchic way, has 
no substance in it. And this fascina- 
tion of speech, i. e., charming by repre- 
septation, is practised in ten thousand 
ways. Lawyers acquire this faculty to 
an immense extent, and so do merchants. 

—Home Talk. 


Conclusion next week. 
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ONEIDA, MAY 22, 1862. 
The Southern Frenzy. 
The article we copy from the Independent 
on another page, presents a view of the great 
Rebellion, of which not much has yet been 
said, but which is profoundly interesting, and 
deserving of study. We have all along con- 
sidered that the revolution or struggle—call it 
what you please—on which this nation has en- 
tered, has its moving spring in spiritual forces 
and reaches back into the spiritual realm of 
things. It is not merely a war between s0 
many millions of the North and so many mil- 
lions of the South, for political supremacy in 
the outward affairs of the nation. It isa 
struggle between opposing spiritual principali- 
ties. The South is not only fightivg for Afri- 
can Slavery, but it is fighting in the interest 
of the whole spiritual realm of diabolism and 
death. The world has scot witnessed for 
eighteen hundred years a more corrupt and 
malignantly devilish move:nent arrayed against 
the interests, progress and civilization of man- 
kind than this Southern Rebellion. It can 
only be explained on the principle of spiritual 
possession. It isa new manifestation of the 





tion, that the devil’s fascination can 


entrance of diabolical spirits into men, mar- 
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shaling them against the light and truth of the 
age. * 





Overcoming Evil. 





** Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good.”’ This is a simple requirement, 
but one in which much is comprehended. It 
has been clothed with new meaning and force 
to me of late. We shall certainly be over- 
come of evil, if we allow ourselves to look at 
it, for we shall be changed into the image of 
whatever we gaze upon. 

We read in Proverbs, “ As righteousness 
tendeth to life, so he that pursueth evil, pur- 
sueth it to his own death.” ‘Do they not 
err that desire evi] ? but mercy and truth shall 
be to them that desire good.” ‘‘ An ungodly 
man diggeth up evil.”” In Isaiah, ‘*‘ He that 
stoppeth bis ears from hearing of blood, and 
shutteth his eyes from seeing of evil,” in ad- 
dition to other things, ‘‘ shal) dwell on high: 
his place of defence shall be the munitions of 
rocks ;”” &c. Paul says, ‘‘ I would have you 
wise unto tat which is good, and simple con- 
cerning evil.” ‘‘ Charity thinketh no evil,” 
“¢ Abstain from all appearance of evil.” 

We can always find a great deal of good to 
jook at and dwell upon, however much evil 
there may appear op the surface. Weare oft- 
en tempted to dwell upon evil in ourselves 
and in our brothers and sisters, but if we follow 
Paul’s advice, we shall at once turn away to 
looking for and at good. God and Christ are 
always altogether good. Christ is in us—we 
have taken him for our portion; then let us 
gaze at, and speak of his goodness in ourselves 
and others, until we are changed from glory to 
glory into his image. 8. B.C. 





Rumors OF INTERVENTION on the part of 
England and France in the affairs of this coun- 
try come to us again across the Atlantic. As 
yet they have not assumed a definite and posi- 
tive form, and may not. But there is no 
doubt of the fact that the aristocrats and ha- 
ters of free institutions in both those countries, 
would be glad to see this nation emerge from 
its present struggle, a divided people. 





A Proclamation by the Pres- 
ident. 


It being reported from Port Royal, South Car- 
olina, that Gen. Hunter, commander of the de- 
partment of the South, had issued a general or- 
der freeing all the Slaves in the States of South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida, the President. Mr. 
Lincoln, has issued the following proclamation ; 

A Proclamation, 

Whereas, There appears in the public prints 
what purports to be a proclamation of Maj-Gen. 
Hunter, in the words and figures following, to wit: 

Headquarters, Department of the South, 

ilton Head, S. C., Muy 9, 1862. : 
GreneraL Orper, No. 11.—The three States 
of Georgia, Florida, and South Carolina, com- 
prising the Military department of the South, 
having deliberately declared themselves no longer 
under the protection of the United States of 
America, and having taken up arms against the 
said United States, it became a military necessity 
to declare them under mariial law. This was 
accordingly done on the 25th day of April, 1862 
Slavery and martial law in a free country are 
altogether incompatible. The persons in these 
three States, Georgiu, Florida, and South Caro- 
lina, heretofore held as slaves, are therefore de- 

clared forever free. Davip Hunter, 

Major General Commanding. 

Ed. W. Smith. Acting Assistant Adjt. General. 

And, whereas, The same is producing some ex- 
citement and misunderstanding; Therefore, I. 
Asranam Lincoun, President of the United 
States, proclaim and declare that the government 
of the United States had no knowledge or belief 
of an intention on the part of Gen. Hunter to is- 
sue such a proclamation, nor has it yet any au- 
thentic information that the document is genuine 
and, further, that neither Gen. Hunter nor any 
other commander or person has been authorized 
by the Government of the United States to make 
proclamation declaring the slaves of any State 
free, and that the supposed proclamation now in 
question, whether genuine or false, is altogether 
void so far as respects such declaration. 

I further make known that whether it be com- 
petent for me as Commander-in-Chief of the Ar- 
my and Navy to declare the slaves of any State 





or States free, and whether at any time or in any 
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case it shall have become a necessity indispensa- 
ble to the maintenance of the government to ex- 
ercise such supposed power, are questions which, 
under my responsibility, I reserve to myself, and 
which I cannot feel justitied in leaving to the de- 
cisions of commanders in the field. These are 
totally different questions from those of police 
regulations in army and camp. 

On the 6th day of March last, by a special mes- 
sage, I recommended to Congress the adoption of 
a joint resolution to be substantially as follows - 

* Resolved, That the United States ought to 
co-operate with any State which may adopt a 
gradual abolishment of slavery—giving aid to such 
State, in its discretion, to compensate for the in- 
conveniences, public and private, produced by 
such change of system.” 


The resolution, in the language above quoted, 
was adopted by a large majority in both branches 
of Congress, and now stands, an authentic, defi- 
nite, and solemn proposal of the nation to the 
States ind people most immediately interested 
in the subject-matter. 

To the people of these States, now, I earnestly 
appeal. I do not argue ; I beseech you to make 
the arguments yourselves. You cannot, if you 
would, be blind to the signs of the times. I beg 
of you a calm and enlarged consideration of them, 
ranging, if it may be, far above personal and par- 
tisan politics. This proposal makes common 
cause for a common object, casting no reproaches 
on any. It acts not the Pharisee. The change 
it contemplates would come gently as the dews of 
heaven—not rending or wrecking anything. Will 
you not embrace it ? So much good has not been 
done by one effort in all past time as in the provi- 
dence of God it is now your high privilege to do. 
May the vast future not have to lament that you 
have neglected it. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my 
hand and caused the great seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington, this 19th day 
of May, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
eight hundred and sixty-two, and of the Indepen- 
dence of the United States the eighty-sixth. 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

By the President: 

Wm. H. Sewarp, Secretary of State. 





Negro Loyalty—A bold Feat. 


Commander Panill of the United States steam- 
er Augusta, blockading the port of Charleston, 
sends the following dispatch to Com. Dupont: 

U. S. steamer Augusta, (off Charleston.) May 
13. Sir: I have the honor toinform you that 
the rebel armed steamer Planter was brought out 
to usthis morning from Charleston by contra- 
bands, and delivered up to the squadron. Five 
colored men and three children are also on board. 
She carried one 32-pounder, and one 24-pounder 
howitzer, and has also on board four large guns, 
which she was engaged in transporting. I send 
her to Port Royal at once in order to take advan- 
tage of the present good weather. 


The principal character engaged in this affair 
was a negro pilot named Robert Small. Commo. 
dore Dupont in forwarding this report from Com- 
mander Panill says in relation to the steamer 


Planter: 

She was the armed dispatch and transporta- 
tion steamer attached to the engineer department 
at Charleston, under Maj. Gen. Ripley. 

The bringing out of this steamer, under all the 
circumstances, would have done credit to any one. 

At four in the morning, in the absence of the 
Captain, who was on shore, she left her wharf 
close to the Government Office and headquarters 
with the Palmetto and Confederate flags flying— 
passed the secession forts, saluting as usual by 
blowing the steam whistle. After getting be- 
yond the range of the last gun, she hauled down 
the rebel flag and hoisted a white one. The On- 
ward wus the inside ship of the blockading squad- 
ron in the main channel, and was preparing to 
fire when her commander made out the white 
flag. 

The boat has on her deck fonr guns—one seven 
inch rifled—which were to be taken on the morn- 
ing of the escape to the new fort on the middle 
ground. One of the four belonged to Fort Sump- 
ter, and had been struck in the rebel attack on 
the fort inthe muzzle. Robert Small, the in- 
telligent slave and pilot of the boat who perform- 
ed this bold feat so skillfully, informs of this fact, 
presuming it would be a matter of interest to us 
to have possession of thisgun. This man, Rob- 
ert Small, is superior to any who have come inte 
our lines. 

His information has been most interesting, and 
portions of it of the most importance. The 
steamer is quite an acquisition to the squad- 
ron, by her good machinery and very light 
draft. The officers in charge brought her 
through Lelena Sound, and by the inland passage 
down Beaufort River, arriving here at ten 0’ 
clock, last night. I shall continue to employ 
Small as a pilot on board the Planter, for inland 
waters, with which he appears to be very famil- 





iar. I do not know whether in the view of the 
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Government the vessel will be considered a 
rize; but if so,I respectfully submit to the 
partment the claims of the man, Sinall, and | 
” Wee lag tfully, your obedient servant 
Oy rep 8S) 'F. Duront, Flag Officer. 

So much at least can be done by members of: 
that class of persons who, Pro-Slavery politi- | 
cians say, are not able to take care of themselves. 

—We may add as an appropriate and pleasant 
conclusion to this account the following para- 
graphs from the proceedings of the Senate: 

Mr. Grimes introduced a bill for the relief of 
Robert Small and others (colored), who recently 
delivered the rebel vessel Planter to Commodore 
Dupont’s squadron. 

The bill provides that the ship Planter, with all 
the cargo and appurtenances, be appraised by a 
competent board of officers, and that one-half of 
the value thereof shall go to Robert Smal! and 
his associates, who assisted in the rescue of the 
Planter, with the provision that the Secretary of 
the Navy may invest the same in United States 
stocks, the interest to be paid to Small and his 
associates, or heirs. 

The bill was taken up and passed. 





Late News. 


Unreliable Reports. 

The age of lies has not yet passed away, nor 
has the military censorship of the press secured 
perfectly reliable reports of army and navy do- 
ings. Yor instance, it turns out that the re- 
port that the Missisippi fleet in an engagement 
with the Rebel gunboats off Fort Pillow, had 
sunk one of the Rebel vessels, blown up another, 
and burnt a third, turns out to be false. An en- 
gagement took place, but only the boilers of one 
of the Rebel boats were blown up, and none were 
burned cr sunk. On the other hand two of the 
Union vessels were disabled, one so badly that 
that she was with difficulty taken to Cairo for re- 
pairs, and the other sunk. 

Secessionists In Kentucky. 

It is stated that in consequence of the removal 
of all national troops from Kentucky, to the thea- 
ter of war further South, the secessionists in 
Kentucky, in numerous localities, have become 
very impudent and lawless. Recruits for Hum- 
phrey Marshall, have been openly enlisted in 
some of the central counties, disloyal candidates 
for civil offices have declared themselves, and 
plundering of citizens in exposed sections has tak- 
en place. A Military Govornor should be sent 
to Kentucky with power to enforce order and an 
armed force to back him up. 

Naval Repulse, 

A gunboat fleet consisting of the Galena, Moni- 
tor, Aroostook, Naugatuck, and Port Royal, in 
attempting to ascend the James River to Rich- 
mond, were repulsed at Fort Darling, seven or 
eight miles below Richmond on the 16th inst. 

The Rebel battery at Fort Darling 1s situated 
on an elevation 200 feet above the water, so high 
that the guns of the fleet were unable to bear up- 
on it. The new iron-clad gun-buat, Galena, suf- 
fered considerable injury. Out of twenty-eight 
shots which struck her, eighteen penetrated her 
A 100-pounder gun on board the Nauga- 


armor. 
tuck burst. The Monitor suffered no damage 
whatever. The loss in killed and wounded on 


board the fleet was considerable. 
The Troy Fire. 

The Troy 7imes states that 671 buildings were 
burned in the late fire in that city, and the loss" 
es amount to $2,842,000. 

The Fugitive Slave Law. 

It is reported from Washington that the Presi- 
dent has decided that the Fugitive Slave law shall 
be enforced in the District,and measures are being 
taken for the return of numerous fugitives who 
have escaped from their Maryland owners, 
Taxing the Rebels. 

The Senate has passed by a vote of 22 to3, Mr. 
Doolittle’s bill for the collection of taxes in the 
insurgent districts. It is quite a sweeping mea- 
sure. It requires the President to déclare by 
proclamation in what States insurrection exists, 
whereupon the real estate within them is to be- 
come charged withits portion of the direct tax 
imposed by the act of the lust session. In de- 
fault of payment within sixty days, the title in 
fee simple rests in the United States, and the 
property shal! be sold by a board consisting of 
three tax commissioners ia each state, at 9 price 
not less than two thirds the assessed value.— 
The owner may, however, within sixty days of 
the sale; upon appearing before the board in per- 
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from the date of the President’s proclamation; 
with expenses, redeem his property. Minors, &c., 
are allowed two years to redeem, and the commis. 
sioners are authorized to extend the time, when 
loyal persuns have sufficient excuse for delay ; 
and the commissioners may lease lands abandvned 
by rebel owners, taking care to require lessees to 
employ on wages, persons and families resident 
upon the land. They may also sell the same in 
parcels not to exceed 320 acres to each purchaser 
who must be a citizen, or a soldier, or sailor, and 
must pay one fourth of the purchase money down 
and the residue within three years. One quarter 
of the proceeds of these sales is to he paid abso- 
lutely to the governor of the State within 
which the real estate is situated, one quarter to 
the State as a colonization fund, and the rest into 
treasury. 

Correction. 

We were inerror sometime since, in stating 
that recruiting for both regular and volunteer 
service in the army was suspended. Recruiting 
of volunteers only, was ordered to be suspended, 
while fur the regular service, it has, according to 
the papers, gone on as usual. 

Opening the Southern Ports. 

The President has issued a proclamation, de- 
claring that the blockade of the purts of Beau- 
fort, N. C., Port Royal, S. C., and New Orleans, 
La., shall so farcease and determine, from and 
after the first day of June, that commercial inter- 
course with these ports, except as to persons and 
things and information contraband of war, may, 
from that time, be carried on, subject to the laws 
of the United States, and to the regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
German Emigrants. 

The Evening Post says, that a large number of 
Germans are about to emigrate to this country, 
and will settle in Illinois, Wisconsin ancé Minneso- 
ta. This immigration party, consists principally 
of wealthy land-owners, and among them are sev- 
eral barons. About twenty thousand acres have 
already been purchased for thom in the three 
states named, and it is expected they will arrive 
in July. 

The Great Eastern, 

The Great Eastern arrived at New-York on 
Saturday, from Milford Haven. She encountered 
headwinds and heavy weather all the time she 
was at sea, except the last two days of her voy- 
age, and made the trip in less than ten days. She 
brought 140 passengers. Although the weather 
was rough, there was not a case of sea-sickness on 
board the vessel, and the commander of the ship 
says that the doctor complained that his services 
were not needed during the voyage. Some 
sporting gentlemen on board inaugurated a new 
school of amusements at sea, called the “ Grand 
Atlantic Races.” The bill reads thus: “ Big Ship 
meeting at 6 o’clock this evening. Flat race twice 
around the deck for 7s, 6d.; Sack race once 
around, winner to bave 7s. 6d.; Steeple chase 
once around the deck, three prizes, chief winner 
to have 7s. 6d.; Cock fight, no spurs allowed, 
best of nine throws, 5s.; Flat race, one half mile; 
Walking match one mile,” &. The Great East- 
ern will leave New- York in about a fortnight. 


The Valley of the Tennessee. 

A correspondent of the New-York World gives 
un interesting account of the country along the 
‘Tennessee river, of which little was known before 
the war: 

“The trip up the Tennessee is surprisingly 
agreeable. For a river so large it is wonderful 
that it is not better known. Although a tributa- 
ry of the Ohio—itselfa tributary of the Missis- 
sippi—it is lunger than the Hudson, and navigable 
nearly twiceas far. On gliding between its leafy 
banks for hundreds of miles, with jutting bluffs 
and rolling hills on either hand, we can only won- 
der that it has remained a comparative wilder- 
ness to this day. The richest of alluvial soils is 
fuund from its mouth to Florence, a distance of two 
hundred and fifty miles. Tobacco, corn, and 
even cotton, grow with hardly any culture. The 
ground is so light that but one horse is generally 
attached to the plow. Notwithstanding all these 
advantages it is only hero and there that a clear- 
ing is to be seen, and nothing rising to the digni- 
ty of » village is to be found between Paducah 
and its source, near Knoxville. Under any other 
than the pernicious system of slave labor we can- 
not believe that it would not by this time have 
become a blooming garden-land, richer than even 
the inexhaustible prairies of Illinois, or the fat 
plains of buasted Kentucky. The rolling head- 
lands jutting continually upon the edges of the 
river present one of the most picturesque aspects, 








sun, taking the oath to support the constitution, 
and paying the tax, with fifteen per cent interest, 


to be fuund in the West. It is not difficult tu 
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imagine a time, not far distant, when the Tennes- 
see will become the Rhine of the American conti- 
nent, its forests turned into smiling fields, its 
wooded hills into vineyards, and a mansion of taste 
rise on the site of every saddle-bag cabin.” 





An Oneida Journal. 


Saturday, May 17.—A company of landscape- 
gardeners left for the Oneida Lake early this morn- 
ing in search of ornamental shade-trees for the 
new lawns. They returned in the evening, hav- 
ing had good success. The weather is very 
warm, and we find the Green House a deliciously 
cool retreat. As in winter, upon entering, we 
seem transported into the fragrant, sunny warmth 
of summer, now the atmosphere there reminds 
us of the cool and pleasant April days. 

Sunday, 18.—Yesterday one of our silk agents 
brought home five little gold-fishes to be kept in 
the basin of the fountain. To-day, alas, we are 
obliged to record the death of two of them, 
caused by the carelessness of a little boy who 
had been told to let them alone; but he was be- 
witched to see them, and undertaking to move 
a large stone which prevented his doing so, let 
it fall, killing one instantly, and wounding the 
other so severely that it died soon afterward. 

Tuesday, 20.—'Lhe simultaneous and almost 
abrupt putting forth of leaves, and springing up 
of grass and flowers this Spring has been the 
theme of many admiring exclamations and con- 
versations within the last few days. The pear 
orchard lies within view—the trees in profuse 
bloom, and covered with their pale green foliage ; 
while in contrast of deeper emerald is a perfect 
army of tiny currant bushes rising in regular 
lines beneath their boughs. The walk from the 
house to the Circular Office was never more beau- 
tifal—the graceful foliage of the young maple 
trees which line the walk never so abundant or 
perfect in shape and color. Although our creek 
is difficult to idealize, it has some delightful 
curves where the gentle slope of the meadow 
touches its waters, which, as ‘‘ distance lends en- 
chantment to the view,” seem quite enchanting 
from the Office windows.——Some new business- 
es this Spring—making strawberry-boxes and 
mop-handles for sale, the latter being a new in- 
vention. The goodness of God to us is felt 
with a deeper gush of gratitude as we grow older 
in the service of Christ. We never doubt his 
care and love for us, or rebel when he uses the 
chastening rod; for we know that whom he lov- 
eth he chasteneth. The sincere tone of the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written by a young 
man who left about a year ago for Wallingford, 
conveys the impression of a mind struggling for 
deeper knowledge of Christ, and determining to 
seek no happiness but through him: “TI have 
been going through some curious experience for 
me of late. I have been trying to act on what 
Mr. N. said to F., some two years ago at Oneida, 
in regard to love: i. ¢., not to love one person to 
the extent of our ability, but reserve the most of 
our love for Christ. I have been thinking about 
it for some time, and | believe it is the true way 
to serve God first, and get well acquainted with 
him, and let our personal experience come second- 
ly, and trials lastly. The devil is all the time 
tempting us to think of him first, and is trying 
his best to overpower us in spite of God. I 
used to think there was no use in trying to 
resist him; I thought he had such a strong 
hold on me that it would be too difficult a task 
for God to help me out of his hands. It was 
quite a task to turn round and ask God for help, 
for I thought I had wronged him too much. But 
I did turn round and ask God for help, and he 
gave it to me ten-fold; and now I hope I shall 
stick to him forever. I feel strong—stronger 
than ever before. Hoping to hear from you soon, 
if convenient, [ remain your loving brother.” 

A journalist at Wallingford, thus moralizes on 
the weather, trees, &c. “It has been a splendid 
day. Our farm and the landscape took a sort of 
Turkish Bath this morning. The air was perfect. 
ly still and very warm, with a fug not very dense 
all over the landscape. I could imagine the 
morning of creation something like this, full of 
luxurious, steaming growth. This morning I was 
tempted to stray off, during the breakfast hour, 
into our young orchard. The trees are in all the 
virgin beauty of spring, covered with pink buds 
and a few full blossoms. It was pleasant to me 
to think how, some fourteen or fifteen years ago, I 
picked up those identical trees when they were 
not overan inch high, from their native sprout. 
ing place around an old log hut on my father’s 
farm, and carried them away in an old tin pan and 
basket and set them out in nursery rows; how the 








first job I did in the Community was to set them 
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anew exactly on the present site of the children’s 
house ; how they were transferred from there, and 
afterwards grafted and sent here to gladden me 
with their beautiful blossoms and bountiful fruit. 
I thought, as Emerson says, “ It is more noble and 
civilized to stay at home and take root in the 
earth, and make some useful mark where God has 
placed you, than to be gadding all over creation 
in pursuit of pleasure or notoriety. Traveling, 
to be sare, is good and neccessary, but in all our 
runnings to and fro let us remember that if we 
cannot be useful, growing, edifying creatures at 
home, there is but slight prospect that we shall 
be made so by merely change of place. All true 
progress is in the heart and spirit, and does not 
come merely by change of place. Savage nations 
are nomadic; civilized nations, however much 
their members may move, are rooted strongly 
in the earth wherever they are located.” 





For the Circular. 
_ Song of Summer. 





Sweet summer is coming, the insects are humming, 
The birds are all wooing, and building their home ; 
The wild flowers are blooming, the gardens perfu- 
ming, 
And woodland and meadows invite us to roam. 


The bright spheres are chiming; the sun, proudly 
climbing, 
Looks down upon earth with a love-beaming eye ; 
Whilst she in her gladness, forgets winter’s sadnese, 
And sends up her odors and songs to the sky. 


The stream of the mountain, escaped from its foun- 
tain, 
Skips, dancing like childhood, along through the 
plain ; 
All nature rejoices, her ten thousand voices, 
Awake, now that summer is coming again. 


Age, weary with duty, and youth in fresh beauty, 
E’en the pale with disease, now come forth at the 
sound : 
Each heart swells with pleasure, the miser his tres- 
sure 
Forgets, for the while, as he gazes around. 


Ob Nature! what feelings thy glorious revealings 
Awake, as we bow at thy shrine, and adore 
The Power that upholds thee, whose love e’er in- 
folds thee, 
Renewing thy life as each year passes o’er. 
Maip or THE Grover. 





Never Despair. 





The opal-hued and many-perfumed morn 
From gloom is born ; 

From out the sullen depth of ebon Night 
The stars shed light ; 

Gems in the rayless caverns of the earth 
Have their slow birth ; 

From wondrous alchemy of winter hours 
Come summer flowers ; 

The bitter waters of the restless main 
Give gentle rain ; 

The fading bloom and dry seed bring once more 
The year’s fresh store ; 

Just sequences of clashing tones afford 
The full accord ; 

Through weary ages, full of strife and ruth, 
Thought reaches Truth ; 

Through efforts, long in vain, prophetic need 
Begets the deed ; 

Nerve then thy soul with direst need to cope ; 
Life’s brightest hope 

Lies latent in Fate’s deadliest lair— 
Never despair ! 





The Truthfulness of Christ. 


Consider Christ and the Primitive 
Church in their character as exponents of 
sincerity. Christ loved the truth so well 
that he sacrificed every thing to it.— 
When he was twelve years old, he sacri- 
ficed what the world would call venera- 
tion to it, in his answer to his mother. 
In his reproofs of the Pharisees, he stopped. 
not for politeness and complaisance—in 
his rebukes to his disciples, he was not 
hindered by friendship. He was not pre- 
vented by false modesty from telling the 
truth about his own position—going 
down to his native place, Nazareth, anc 
in simple earnestness setting forth his 
claim. When applauded and followed 
in a spirit of flattery he candidly and 
truthfully asserted his inferiority to the 
Father in words like this. ‘The son 
can do nothing of himself.” ‘‘ My Father 
is greater than I.” He loved the truth 
so well that he could honestly say that it 
was his “meat and drink to do the will 
of his Father.” that will being that he 
should tell the whole truth. The church 
which he founded and left, laid down 
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their lives for the truth. Here is our 
pattern. I do not expect to arrive at 
such earnestness and sincerity all at once ; 
but I find in myself an ambition to cul- 
tivate patiently this trait until Iam a 
living model of the spirit of truth. 





The Southern Frenzy and its 
Causes. 





There is one fact connected with the present 
Southern Rebellion which has from the first at- 
tracted the attention of observant persons, which 
has become ever more apparent as the rebellion 
has sdvanced, and which was never more mani- 
fest than now as the crisis and end draw near.— 
It is a fact which suggests many inferences, and 
necessarily involves the gravest consequences, and 
yet which we do not remember to have seen so 
clearly recogmzed or so thoronghly analyzed as 
its importance demands. it is the fact that this 
whoie immense insurrectionary movement which 
has threatened and almost shattered our national 
unity has propagated itself from the first, as it 
maintains itself now, not by processes of argument, 
not by calculations of interest, or patriotic ex- 
hortations, not even by the appeals to sectional 
pride or the threats of personal injury and vio- 
lence in both of which its leaders have been liber- 
al, not by any of these, so much as by a kind of 
contagious frenzy, spreading from one man in- 
fected with it to others his neighbors; pervading 
speedily the whole social atmosphere of a com- 
munity and a district as the forces that show 
themselves in cholera or diptheria pervade some- 
times the physical atmosphere; working upon 
multitudes without their previous expectation or 
consent, and turning the staunch and steadfast 
Union-man of one day into the fierce and red- 
mouthed champion of Secession on the very day 
following. It has been a movement of insane and 
infectious irritation of the sensibilities; akin in 
its nature, and its psychological explanation, to 
the “Kentucky jerks” of a not remote day. It 
has been an intemperate and irrational excitement 
of the emotions and of the imagination, similar 
to that which has been shown so signally in other 
times and other countries; in the Lycanthropy, 
for example, under whose influence multitudes in 
Central Europe fancied themselves wolves, aud 
bit and tore each other and themselves in their 
animal fury. Such general, self propagating pop- 
ular insanities have ceased to be common, have 
almost ceased indeed to be known, among civil- 
ized nations, since the general prevalence of an 
enlightening Chri: tianity. But they have been fre- 
quent in other days; and the example given in 
this Southern Rebellion, especially as contrasted 
with the prevalent reasonableness of modern 
Christendom, is one of the most signal and note- 
worthy among them, 

We know a gentleman, for instance. of high 
character, large culture, and eminent political in- 
fluence and station, who, though born at the 
North, has long resided at the South, and has 
been trusted and honored to an unusual degree by 
the people of his section. He has been, and still 
is, on the side of the Union; a sagacious and in- 
trepid antagonist frum the first of the whole in- 
surrectionary tendency around him; and is now 
an exile from his family and his home on account 
of his convictions. The pastor of the church in 
which he was an officer was one of his own pupil-; 
indebted to him for all his training and scholarly 
culture; a man bound to him by every tie save 
that of blood, and always, sincerely no doubt, 
profuse in his acknowledgements of indebtedness 
to him. They lived side by side; their families 
were brought up together, and were so intermin- 
gled in all social relations, and so accustomed to 
interchange acts of neighborly kindness, that the 
very thought of a possible unkindness between 
them, before last summer, would have appeared 
the wildest and most improbable of dreams. It 
seemed as if nothing but a convuls:on of nature, 
or the total destruction of one of the households, 
could even possibly rend them asunder. This 
gentleman was intrusted by his still loyal neigh- 
bors with a mission on their behalf which brought 
him to the North; and when it wes known that 
he had left the vicinity, and was suspected that 
he had left upon this errand, this very pastor, his 
pupil’ and friend of many years, who had been 
himself a ‘Union man till within twenty-four 
hours; in the presence of the now solitary wife 
and, unprotected children sitting before him, after 
reciting to God the infamous treason to Southern 
Rights of which it was suspected that his absent 
Elder had been guilty, prayed pubticly on the 
Sabbath that the Almighty would blast him unto 
death before He allowed him to set again his 
traitorous feet upon the soil of the state! 

And this was not in a cotton state, but in one 
of the few remaining semi-loyal districts of the 
tier of states north of them. 

This is one instance out of many which have 
come to our knowleage, illustrating at once the 
crazy rapidity and the crazy ferocity with _ which 
this insurrectionary movement has extended. 
The same phenomenon was vividly described in 
our hearing a few days since by a gentleman who 
has lately escaped from Texas—fieeing as much 
through fear of being himse!f overtaken in some 
unguarded moment by the contagious fanaticism 
which was raging around kim, as through fear of 
the insults and injuries be should suffer if he re- 
mained there. The characteristics of the move- 

ment there were the same that they have been 
elsewhere: rapidity, fury, utter recklessness both 
of reasons and of consequences, and a tendency to 


spread itself by a kind of moral (or immoral) con- 


gument, or any recitation of justifying occasions. 
This view of it illustrates much that has been 
obscure in the history of this movement to the 
Northern mind. It explains the mingled stub- 
bornness and vehemence that have been shown in 
the course of it. It discloses the secret of the utter 
insensibility which has been evident at the South to 
all the arguments and all the memories that would 
have seemed effectual tu restrain the devotees of 
it in their mad career, if not to recall them to 
their ancient allegiance. And it holds in it a 
fierce threat of the violence and the stubbornness 
of the resistance that may still be expected to the 
advancing national armies. 

And now for a glance at the causes of this. 
How comes such a state of things to be possible 
at the South which we know is not possible here 
at the North? The difference is not in the strain 
of the blood of the different peoples ; for in fact 
it is one blood on both the sides of the line which 
divides them. The Germanic and Celtic ele- 
ments are mingled there as they are here; and, 
outside of Louisiana at least, and possibly of 
South Carolina, they exist in much the same 
proportions as with us. The cause of this strange 
and startling development at the South is, in one 
word, Su.avery! That, and nothing else, has 
trained generation after generation to yield to 
each fresh impulse of passion; to acknowledge 
no responsibility for their opinions, and no oblii- 
gation to form correct ones; to make their own 
fierce wil:s supreme not over others only, but 
over their own convictions and consciences; and 
to domineer with fury over everything that in- 
terposed any obstacle to their desires. The state 
of mind, in a man or a community in whom or in 
which such passions have been the law, and the 
rational nature has been subjugated to the will, 
is always a state akin to insanity. It forms of 
itself the border-land between a ,healthfui mental 
condition, and that wherein all fanatical phantasms 
evoke furious feeling and crazy action. And the 
step from the one state into the other is never a 
difficult one to take. Add to this the absence of 
general education, which Slavery also causes and 
necessitates, the clannish insolence it engenders 
in the masters, the dependent and demoralized 
condition it produces among the poor whites, the 
quality of the religion which must prevail where 
it in practice annuls the Decalogue and trainples 
to the earth the Sermon on the Mount—putting 
an intemperate camp-meeting excitement in place 
of an intelligent consecration to Christ, and rival- 
ing the dirtiest of the medieval monks in the rhap- 
sodies which it boasts, while as inaccessible as is 
heathenism itself to the Christian law of forgive- 
ness and humility—and we have the instant and 
adequate explanation of the frightful fact which 
fronts us at the Suuth; a fact as patent and far 
more frightful, than the most terrific conflagra- 
tion of cities that ever made the midnight lurid ; 
than the most far gleaming volcanic eruption that 
ever waved its banner of wrath over plains and 
towns which its lava was to bury. 

The most appalling demonstration yet given of 
the essential evilness of Slavery, of its radical an- 
tagonism not to our Government only, but to 
every humane and enlightened civilization—is 
given, in our judgment, in this single fact : that a 
state of society is generated by it to which all 
these insane tendencies are native; from which 
there may issue, at any time, such wide extending 
delirious frenzies. And the question how we are 
ever again to live in peace in such a confederation 
as heretofore we have endured with this fountain 
and source of such malign mischiefs, what remedy 
there is for them except in che repopulation of 
the South with a better society, and the actual 
and final extirpation of the system which breeds 
euch dangerous powers spontaneously—this is a 
question to make us all pause! a question the 
magnitude and the gravity of which will appear 
the more fully, the nearer we advance toward the 
point where a practical answer must be given. 





About Corals.—No. 2. 





I have thus far spoken of the changes in the 
vegetable growth alone as influenced by altitude 
and latitude, but the same is equally true of 
animals. Every zone of the earth’s surface 
has its own animals, suitedto the conditions 
urder which they are meant to live; and with 
the exception of those that accompany man in 
all his pilgrimages, and are subject to the same 
modifying influences by which he adapts his 
home and himself’ to all climates, animals are 
absolutely bound by the laws oi their nature 
within the range assigned to them. Nor is 
this the case ouly on land, where river-banks, 
lake-shores, and mountain-ranges might be 
supposed to form the imprssable boundaries 
that keep animals within certain limits; but 
the ocean as well as the land has its faune and 
floree bound within their respective zvological 
and botanical provinces ; and a wall of granite 
is not more impassable to a marine auimal than 
that ocean-line, fluid and flowing and ever- 
changing though it be, on which is written for 
bim, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no far- 
ther.” One word as to the effect of pressure 
on anima!s will explain this. 

We all live under the pressure of the at- 
mosphere. Now thirty-two feet under the sea 
doubles that pressure, since a column of water 
of that hight is equal in weight to the pressure 
of one atmosphere. At the depth of thirty- 
two feet, then, any marine animal is under the 
pressure of two atmoxspheres,—that of the air 





tagion, without recourse to any processes of ar- 


which surrounds our globe, and of a weight of 





water equal to it; at sixty-four feet he is un- 
der the pressure of three atmospheres, and so 
on,—the weight of one atmosphere being al- 
ways added for every thirty-two feet of depth. 
There is a great difference in the sensitiveness 
of animals to this pressure. Some fishes live 
ata great depth and find the weight of water 
genial to them, while others would be killed at 
once by the same pressure, and the latter natu- 
rally seek the shallow waters. Every fisher- 
man knows that he must throw a long line for 
a Halibut, while with a common fishing-rod he 
will catch plenty ot Perch from the rocks near 
the shore ; and the differently colored bands of 
sea-weed revealed by low tide, from the green 
line of the Ulvas, through the brown zone of 
the common Fucas to the rosy and purple hued 
sea-weeds of the deeper water, show that the 
florze as well as the faune of the ocean have 
their precise boundaries. This wider or nar- 
rower range of marine animals is in direct re- 
lation to their structure, which enables them to 
bear a greater or less pressure of water. All 
fishes, and, indeed, all animals having a wide 
range of distribution in ocean-depths, have a 
special apparatus of water-pores, so that the 
surrounding element penetrates their structure, 
thus equalizing the pressure of the weight, 
which is diminished from without in propor- 
tion to the quantity of water they can admit 
into their bodies Marine animals differ in 
their ability to sustain this pressure, just as 
land animals differ in their power of enduring 
great variations of climate and of atmospheric 
pressure. 

Of all air-breathing animals, nove exhibitsa 
more surprising power of adapting itself to 
great and rapid changes of externa! influences 
than the Condor. It may be seen feeding on 
the sea-shore under a burning tropical sun, 
and then, rising from its repast, it floats up 
among the highest summits of the Andes and 
is lost to sight beyond them, miles above the 
line of perpetual snow, where the tempera- 
ture must be lower than that of the Aretics. 
But even the Condor, sweeping at one flight 
from tropic heat to arctic cold, although it 
passes through greater changes of temperature, 
does not undergo such changes of pressure as 
a fish that rises from a depth of sixty four 
feet to the surface of the sea; for the former 
remains withio the air that surrounds our globe, 
and therefore the increase or diminution of 
pressure to which it is subjected must be con- 
‘ined within the limits of one atmosphere, 
while the latter, at a depth of sixty-four feet, 
is under a weight equal to that of three such 
atmospheres, which is reduced to one when it 
reaches the sea-level. The change is even much 
greater for those fishes that come from a depth 
of several hundred feet. hese laws of limita- 
tion in space explain many facts in the growth 
of Coral Reefs that would be otherwise inex- 
plicable, and which I will endeavor to make 
clear to my readers. 

For a long time it was supposed that the Co- 
ral animals inhabited very deep waters, for 
they were sometimes brought up on sounding- 
lines from a depth of many bundreds or even 
thousands of feet, and it was taken for granted 
that they must have had their home where they 
were found ; but the facts recently ascortained 
respecting the subsidence of ocean-bottoms 
have shown that the foundation of a Coral wall 
may have sunk far below the place where it 
was laid, and it is now proved beyond a doubt 
that no Reef-Building Coral can thrive at a 
depth of more than fifteen fathoms, though 
Corals of other kinds occur far lower, and that 
the dead Reef-Corals sometimes brought to the 
surface from much greater depths are only 
broken fragments of ‘some Reef’ that has sub- 
sided with the bottom on which it was growing. 
But though fifteen fathoms is the maximum 
depth at which anv Reef-Builder can prosper, 
there are many which will not sustain even that 
degree of pressure, and this fact bas, as we 
shall see, an important influence on the struct- 
ure of the Reef. 

Imagine now a sloping shore on some tropi- 
eal coast descending gradually below the sur- 
face of the sea. Upon that slope, at a depth 
of from ten to twelve or fifteen fathoms, and 
two or three or more miles from the main-land, 
according to the shelving of the shore, we will 
suppose that one of those little Coral animals 
to whom a home in such deep waters is genial, 
has established itself. How it happens that 
such a being, which we know is immovably at- 
tached to the ground and forms the foundation 
of a solid wall was ever able to swim freely 
about in the water till it found a suitable rest- 
ing-place, I shall explain hereafter, when I say 
something of the mode of reproduction of these 
animals. Accept, for the moment, my unsus- 
tained assertion, and plant our little Coral on 
this sloping shore some twelve or fifteen fath- 
oms below the surface of the sea. The inter- 
nal structure of such a Coral corresponds to 
that of the Sea-Anemone : the body is divided 
by vertical partitions from top to bottom, leay- 





ing open chambers between, while in the cen- 
ter hangs the digestive cuvity connecting by an 
opening in the bottom with all these chambers ; 
at the top is an aperture which serves as a 
mouth, surrounded by a wreath of hollow ten- 
tacles, each one connecting at its base with one 
of the chambers, so that all parts of the ani- 
mal communicate freely with each other. But 
though the structure of the Coral is identical 
in all its parts with that of the Sea~Anemone, 
it nevertheless presents one important differ- 
ence. The body of the Sea-Anemone is soft, 
while that of the Coral is hard. It is well 
known that all animals and plants have the 
power of appropriating to themselves and as- 
similating the materials they need, each select- 
ing from the surrounding elements whatever 
contributes to its well-being. The plant takes 
carbon, the animal takes oxygen, each reject- 
ing what the other requires. We ourselves 
build our bones with the lime that we find un- 
ecnsciously in the world around us; much of 
our nourishment supplies us with it, and the 
very vegetables we eat have, perhaps, them- 
selves been fed from some old lime strata de- 
posited centuries ago. We all represent mate- 
rials that have contributed to construct our 
bodies. Now Corals possess, in an extraordi- 
nary degree, the power of assimilating to 
themselves the lime contained io the salt water 
around them ; and as soon as our little Coral 
is established on a firm foundation, a lime de- 
posit begins to form in all the walls of its body, 
so thut its base, its partitions, and its outer 
wall, which in the Sea- Anemone remain always 
soft, become perfectly solid in the Polyp Coral 
and form a frame as hard as bone. It may 
naturally be asked where the lime comes from 
in the sea which the Corals absorb in such 
quantities. As far as the living Corals are 
concerned the answer is easy, for an immense 
deal of lime is brought down to the ocean by 
rivers that wear away the lime deposits through 
which they pass. The Mississippi, whose course 
lies through extensive lime regions, brings down 
yearly lime enough to supply all the animals 
living in the Gulf of Mexico. But be- 
hind this lies a questicn uot so easily settled, 
as to the origin of the extensive deposits of 
limestone found at the very beginning of life 
upon earth. This problem brings us to the 
threshold of astronomy, for limestone is metal- 
lic iu character, susceptible therefore of fusion, 
and may have formed a part of the materials 
of our earth, even in an incandescent state, 
when the worlds were forming. But though 
this investigation as to the origin of lime does 
not belong either to the naturalist or the geol- 
ogist, its suggestion reminds us that the time 
has come when all the sciences and their re- 
sults are so intimately connected that oo one 
can be carried on independently of the others. 
Since the study of tke rocks has revealed a 
crowded life whose records are hoarded within 
them, the work of the geologist and the natu- 
ralist has become one ard the same, and at 
that border-land where the first crust of the 
earth condensed out of the igneous mass of 
materials which formed its earliest condition 
their investigation mingles with that of the as- 
tronomer, and we cannot trace the limestone 
in a little Coral without going back to the ere- 
ation of our solar system, when the worlds that 
compose it were thrown off from « central mass 
in a gaseous condition. — Prof. Agassiz. 
To be continued. 





Spring. 





Come quickly, Oh thou Spring ! 

Write love’s tair alphabet upon the sod 

Iu many-colored flowers—to preach of God, 
Our Everlasting King! 


Come from the rosy south, 
In chariot of incense and of light, 
Dissolve the lingering snows that glisten white 
, Beneath thy fragrant mouth. 


Walk softly o’er the earth, 
Thou blessed spirit of the Eden-time ; 
Thy breath is like an incense-laden clime, 
Clasping rich bowers of mirth. 


Thy virgin herald’s here— 
The snow-drop bares her bosom to the gale, 
While down her cheek, go delicately pale, 
Trickles a crystal tear. 


The lark now soars above, 

As if he felt thy freedom on his wings, 

While from his heaven-attuned throat there-rings 
A charming peal of love. 


The yet unbearded wheat 

Now timidly puts forth its tender leaf 

To drink sweet dews; for Winter, ancient chief, 
Crawls off with tott’ring feet. 


Your sorrows now inter, 
Ye dwellers in dark cities ; Spring is nigh ; 
She bathes her garments in a sunset sky, 
And treads the halls of myrrh. 


To God an anthem sing, 
When forth ye hurry to the fields of bloom ; 
He lights the flowers and lifts us from the tomb 
To everlasting Spring! 
—Chambers’ Journal. 
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